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Kirst Steps in Musical Composition.—/ continued from last Number.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Modulation. 


ODULATION is so vast a subject that to tredt of it fully in a work like | 
the present is impossible. Ponderous tomes have been, and probably 
will be, written on this branch of musical study alone—so extensive is the 
subject, and so various the ways in which it can be treated. We shall, 
therefore, confine this Chapter to the consideration of the general prin- 
ciples upon which modulation is conducted, and the exemplification of a 

, few of the more usual changes of key and mode: if the student acquires a knowledge 
of the principles upon which modulation is effected and directed, he has only to apply 
_the same knowledge over again in the case of all other changes of key or mode. 


187. Perspicuity of phraseology is all-important, and before commencing it is 
necessary to define clearly the terms employed. 

+ Scate.—The seven sounds out of which the tune is formed. These seven sounds ma 
be transposed to a higher or lower pitch, but they still preserve their re/ative posi- 
tion to the tonic and to each other. We designate the seven sounds of the scale, 
at any pitch, by the technical names— Tonic, Supertonic, Mediant, &c., also by the 
sol-fa syllables—po, RE, MI, &c., employing po to po for all major keys, and La 
to La for all minor ones. 

Key.—the pitch at which the scale or the tune is set-—as the key of C, the key of 
G, &c. 

Mope, Major and Minor.—The distinction which exists between the series po to po 
and that of ta to La. In the former case the interval between the tonic and the 
mediant is major, in the latter it is minor. 

Cuance or Key.—A change of pitch from one major key to another, or from ene 
minor key to another, occurring in the course of the tune. 

Cuance or Mope.—A change from any major to any minor key, or vice versa, occur- 
ring in the course of the tune. 

Mopu.ation.—A change either of key or of mode, 





In some works the term ‘‘ Modulation” signifies a c of mede only, and that of Transition” is 
employed for a change of 4ey: in certain other works ‘‘Modulation” means a change of either key or mode, 
but is restricted to modulation to the more closely related keys, and “Transition” expresses a change to 
some remote key. 


‘ 188. Next, the student is reminded of the statement in paragraph 13,—viz., that 
when we use the sol-fa names we mean the seven sounds of the scale not only in the 
keys of C major and A minor, but also the corresponding sounds in all other keys. In 
\ all major keys, therefore, Do, RE, MI, &c. are synonymous with the technical names; and 
‘if the student has been accustomed to employ the sol-fa syllables as names for the lines 
| and spaces of the stave, he will find it expedient to give those terms a wider signification, | 
| for we now have occasion to make use of both sets of names, as explained in the suc- 
eceding paragraph. 


189. As we now have to speak about two keys simultaneously, a double set of 
names will prove of servicc ; and throughout this Chapter when two keys have to be thus 
' studied we shall employ the technical names when referring to the hey in which the tune is 
, set, and the sol-fa syllables when alluding to she hey to which the tune modulates. Further, 
‘in order to prevent mistake, we shall prefix the sol-la names with the word “new,” 
showing that it is the new key (the key modulated 40) which is signified, If the student 
will take pains to understand this simple arrangement it will enable him to follow our 

remarks easily enough and save us a large amount of circumlocution. 

The two sets of names art employed subsequently when treating of Change of Key. 


/ 
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190. Modulation is a change of key or mode occurring in the course of the tune, 
and consists in selecting one or other of the sounds of the existing key and causing it 
to become the tonic for the time being. Modulation is accomplished by substituting the 
new sound or sounds required, ‘and treating the remaining sounds in accordance with 
their new position in the scale: it is expressed by the introduction of accidentals which 
tem ily alter the signature so as to form the desired new key. Modulation, skillfully 
introduced, contributes the necessary charm of variety: even a short tune is brightened 
by a momentary change of key or mode, and in the larger forms of composition modu- 
lation is indispensable. By its employment the monotonous eftect of performing for a 

of time in one key is relieved, and the relief having. been obtained the ear returns 
-to the original key with fresh zest. 


‘rgt. ‘When @ modulation occurs there is in every case, sooner or later, a return 
modulation, and if exceptions to this practice exist they are to be viewed as “eccen- 
tricities of genius” rather than excellencies. The duration of a modulation is entirely at 
the discretion of the composer, but clearly it ought to bear only a small proportion to the 
length of the tune; and if several modulations occur in the same tune the key proper 
should greatly predominate. For this reason the key proper (or key in which a tune is 
written) is termed the principal key, and the keys to which it modulates are a-cessory. 


-MODULATION—HOW EFFECTED 


192. There are so many ways of accomplishing modulation’ that they are practi- 
cally innumerable ; but-the prime source of power is the dominant séventh, and the 
grand principle which regulates the whole proceeding is this—in order to effect modula- 
-tion we must. introduce the dominant seventh of the new key, or another chord which 
the ear-will recognise as equivalent thereto. . For the reasons stated in ‘paragraph 108, 
“every major key in music has a dominant seventh peculiar to itself, and every key in 
music, whether major or minor, has perfect and imperfect cadences (Pur. 146) of its 
-own : therefore, the introduction of the dominant seventh of any key effects modulation 
-to that key, and if it appears in the form of a cadence (preceded or succeeded by its 
own tonic triad) not only is a modulation eftected, but the question as to whether the 
-key is major or minor is settled at the same time. 


193. Figs. 111 to 115 exemplify such progressions: the signature is for the key of 
«C, and each example is supposed to occur in the shape of a modulation /vom that key, 
but in order to show the nativity of the chords the notes are lettered for the key in which 
they really are by virtue of the accidentals. The second and third chords are, in each 
-case, the dominant seventh and the tonic triad of the key modulated #. If the order 
of these chords is reversed, and the tonic triad precedes the dominant seventh, or if an 
inversion of either or both chords is employed, modulation ensues as before, but the 
. progression now provides a cadence of less power. (For Cadences refer to Par. 145). 


194. -As stated in paragraph 192, another chord (the dominant triad of the new 
key) may often be used instead of the seventh. -Figs.«116 to 120 show the same pro- 
gressions as before, but employing the triad instead of the seventh, and it will be found 
that in every case except that of fe. 117 the triad serves the,purpose, and the modulation 
is virtually accomplished : fig. 117, however, only Aén/s at a modulation by adopting a 
op eg igehyoen the ear is accustomed to associate with a change of key. The reason 
1s in the former case the distinctive accidental*of each key is present in the chord, 
but in fig. 117 itis not. Fig. 117, therefore, even if it should appear at so conspicuous 
a point as the end of a section or period, may.émply change of key but does not effec it; 
‘figs. 116, 118, 119 and 120 virtually effect modulation, and the ear will accept it as 
such; and figs. 111 to 115 not only accomplish modulation, but they also express it 
unequivocally, and. without the possibility of referring the examples-to any keys but those 


og, The Te=9o0 why the Gominant seventh has the property Sf determining the key is explained in Par 


Figs. 111 and 112 exemplify changes of key ; fig. 113, a change of mode; and 114 and ’ 
——_ eg key and sed Wipe attane of hone teotebitions is explained in a he lle enn By | 
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Figs. 111 to 125 are arranged in the order which most facilitates reference and comparison, but each 
must be treated as a separate piece of music, and, in order to test its effect as a modulation, it is absolutel 
necessary to fill the ear with the key modulated /vom, by first playing over a few chords in the key of rf 
The notes are lettered for the key in which the example really is ;.but when no modulation occurs, or when 
im the absence of context the key is doubtful, the notes are not lettered.. The first chord in all the exam. 
Ples is left unlettered for a reason subsequently explained. 


G Major. F Major. A MInor, E. MINor, D Menor. 
Fig. 111. . Fig. 112. Fig. 113.. Fig. 114.. Fig. 115. 










































































195. On the other’ hand, if we again’ make’ the:dominant chord in each case a 
chord. of the seventh, but omit its ¢Aird, as in figs. 121 to 125, it will be found that the 
reverse holds good ; for, while fig. 122 eftects a change of key, fig. 124 changes key but 
(the D sharp being absent) only émp/ies a change of mode, and the other examples move 
as if modulation was intended but yet no modulation takes place. 


196. An examination of the chords will explain the reason. In all the examples, 
except 117, 121, 123 and 125, the chord of the dominant contains the accidental which is 
distinctive of the key, while the others do not. This fact leads to the inference that, in 
order to efiect modulation, the sharperied or flattened sound: must be actually heard. If 
it is once heard the car will make-believe to hear it again-even although it is absent, and 
might-in such a case accept either of figs. 117, 121 and 123 to 125 as a continuation of a 
key already modulated to. But more, when the distinctive sound is heard, the ear will, 
under certain circumstances, consider the modulation to have commenced at a previous 
point.. For example, in fig. 110, when effecting the return modulation, the’sharp dis- 
tinctive of the key of A-mimor re-appears at 17, but the ear will consider the modulation 
to have commenced at 15». The reason is this—at 15 the tune abruptly starts the third 
section with the tonic triad of the minor mode, leading the ear to expect the modulation 
which is actually-effected at 17. For this reason, in our remarks upon fig. 110; it is 
stated that the return modulation commences at 15, and virtually it does, 

The reference numbers, 15 and 17, do not appear in fig. 110, but are printed in fg, 103, 


197. From the preceding statements it is evident that the remark in paragraph 192 

ding * another chord equivalent to” the dominant seventh may be comndok os - 

to include the tonic triad, or indeed any other chord whatever, provided such chord 

precedes, and is introduced in a way which leads the ear to expect, the dominant seventh 
ef a new-key ; and that, practically, modulation is effected by thus introducing it 
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AINLY through the kind 
support and countenance 
of its friends, THe QuAVER 
has now completed the first 
feeble twelve months of its 
existence, and attained its 
majority even if it has not 
yet arrived at years of 
diseretion. It, therefore, behoves us to 
return thanks for the kind help which has 
enabled it to proceed thus far in safety— 
we say safety, because the simple fact of 
preservation during the critical periods of 
infancy and childhood is really a source ef 


To our subscribers first; and next 
to our occasional in-takers, thanks are due. 
Without their support our little Journal is 
nowhere; and if our friends have been 
good-natured enough to overlook its short- 
comings, feel certain we will not 
abuse their leniency, but will do all in our 
power to render the publication in every 
respect worthy of their countenance. ‘Fwo 
things they can do for us—First, should 
eur monthly budget of Information, Fiction 
and Intelligence meet their approbation, 
they will oblige by recommending it in 

where it is at present unknown ; 
second,, if there is anything to complain of, 
or some noteworthy suggestion to make, 
they will confer a favour by expending a 
postage stamp for our benefit. 

To our equally indispensable friends, the 
organists and conductors of choral societies, 
together with. the teachers—of Letter-note 
first, and after them all others who by aid 
of. crotchet, letter,. figure or other symbol 
are leading the tottering steps of a rising 
or a risen generation. of singers—to one 

| and all of you we tender our sincere thanks 
{ for the suppost and counsel afforded during 
, the year now closing. To teachers of Let- 
: ter-note specially we say teach the method 
faithiully, work the certificate constantly, 
and read Taz Quaver regularly, inducing 
your pupils to do likewise. To teachers of 
all methods we say communicate freely 
your ideas on the subject of musical edu- 
cation: every efficient teacher has certain 
crotchets ef his own, and an exchange of 
Heas will benefit all parties. 
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To members of the Composition Class 
also we return thanks, and congratulate 
them on the progress made during the last 
eight months, Those students who have 
obtained their knowledge of music through 
the Letter-note method are naturally de- 
lighted to find it helpful to them in the 
higher. branches of the science: Letter-note 
benefits most those who 4now it, but the 
other students will find it serviceable, for a 
slight acquaintance with its principles will 
render all keys alike familiar. 

As regards our future arrangements, in 
order to make the commencement of a 
| volume of the letterpress simultaneous with 
that of the music, it is intended to com- 
mence a new volume of THE QuavER next 
month, and to issue therewith No. 151 of 
Choral Harmony which also commences a 
"new volume, Nes. 149 and 150 of the latter 

appearing se as soon as possible, 
The title-page and index to the present 
‘ volume will be issued when the music is 
completed. During the whole of 1877, it 
: is intended to print in THe Quaver music 
| in the ordinary notation, vocal scdére with 
} separate accompaniment, and generally of 
a class suitable for singers who have made 
some progress itr their studies. Teachers 
who require easy Letter-mote for the use of 
oe or to supplement the elementary 
ng books, will not be forgotten, how- 
aes t is intended to complete the third 
volume of Choral Harmony, and to reprint 
in. better type the numbers already issued. 


Christmas is nearing—a time when even 
the grey-haired are expected to become 
children again, and this number contains 
seasonable pieces suitable for children 
. whether young or aged. A portion of the 
music is printed in Letter-note No. 2, a 
specimen ef which was shown in our Jan- 
uary number. As already stated the object 
of this notation is to render short score 
Letter-note more legible to the pianist, and 
atthe same time letter e note for the 
greater assistance of young singers. Three 
ways of lettering are possible; 1, lettering 
every note in the usual way; 2, are 
the letter when a note is 
done in the first two pieces in this samaber, 
thus reducing the number of the symbols ; 
and 3, the new’ way termed “Letter-note 
| No. 2.” If teachers who have not replied 

to our former query will express their opin- 
ion in the matter, stating which mode they 
consider preferable, it will mueh oblige. 





To all our friends, A Merry Curistmas 


aN} A Harry New Year! 
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Proprietorship of Wetter-note. 


USIC Publishers and others are respect- The first of these conditions is stated Lecause 
nag npn that if they find anything | an inventor or discoverer always has the right of 
in Letter-note of service to them, they | giving the thing invented its name. Had it been 
are at liberty to make use of it on the | possible to christen Letter-note with the name of the 
following conditions ;— anonymous author of the 15th century who was the 

That the combination of letter and note is | first to print lettered notes, this would have been 

termed ‘‘ Letter-note.” done. Failing this, however, the contrivers of the 

That the notation is printed in its integrity, | modern method called it*‘Letter-note,” but they did 

and its rules faithfully carried out, especially | mot identify their own names with it—this was done 

the mode adopted of ‘ettering the notes aéove | by the honourable public. The principle of Letter- 

for female voices, underneath for male voices, | note adopted, it is easy to vary the mode of apply- 

to the right when the note is sharpened, and to | ing it; but, if any person prints what to all intents is 

the 4/t when it is flattened. Letter-note, giving it another title, and attaching 

li, That nothing of the nature of an instruction | his own name as discoverer of the mare’s nest, he is 
book is published without special permission. doing both himself and Letter-note injustice. 








A Change of Rep.—( Concluded from last Number.) 


Whether the “concord” had proved too much for the lord of misrule, or whether 
the “conviviality,” we are unable to say—history is silent on this point—but the straw 
was the proximate cause of his disaster. 
ae a moment he saw it all. “Oh, dom’t say a word to them—pray, don’t say one 
word. 

Mr. Larch was too magnanimous an antagonist to resist such an appeal, and instead 
of congratulating himself on the fact that he now had Mr. Starch quite under his thumb, 
tucked his opponent’s arm under his own, and stepped forward to the gaping crowd. 

“It’s nothing,” he said, “those fools, Sniggers and Sneezewort, locked the gate, and 
Mr. Starch couldn’t get out—that’s all.” 

The crowd, defrauded of its vested rights in the ghostly drama which was to have 
been enacted, immediately turned upon those rash disturbers of the peace, and might 
speedily have made ghosts of them, especially of Sniggers who had been making much 
capital out of his feat of-carrying oft the key. But Mr. Starch was himself again, and 
staid execution by remarking that, Mr. Larch having previously found the key for him to 
his sorrow, his deliverer had once more found it to his intense relief—and the crowd, 
with a laugh, dispersed. ; 

The reconciled potentates walked away armin arm. Mr. Titlark, who could not 
understand the turn matters had taken, accompanied them, and he scarcely believed his 
ears when he heard Mr. Starch bestowing encomiums on the much-abused church choir. 
“T don’t care a straw which way it is,” he thought—but a straw, you know, will some- 
times turn the scale and effect a revolution ; and so it was in this case. The parochial 


discords were now permanently resolved, for never more would the town be set by the 





. ears h the squabbles of the rival chiefs; and as an earnest of the coming millenium, 


when the friends parted to go their respective ways, the trio came to a fina/e with a grand 
display of complimentary pyrotechny, and mutual wishes fora HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
* * ‘ e - * 


After a climax so auspicious, one might have expected that “concord and convivi- 
ality” would have thrived more than ever at Zhe Bugles. But no—the spirit of rivalry 
which had given pungency to their meetings was now quite extinct. Moreover, the 
conviction had gradually forced itself on Mr. Larch’s mind that there was a better way of 
amusing and being amused,—that if people only wanted music as an accompaniment to 
beer, they might as well dispense with it i ‘ofo,—that if music didnot attract for its own 
sake, it was only because it was not the right kind, or else not rendered .in the right 
manner, and he soon resolved to try the experiment. Taking counsel with the choir, he 
instituted a series of weekly meetings for the practice of music. Being open to all without 
distinction of rank, age or sex, the undertaking prospered, and on the arrival of anothet 
New Year's Eve a grand performance was given, to attend which even the few remaining 
members of the club forsook Zhe Bugies: thus, to the greatly increased peace of the good 
town of Slopford, the Change of Key made an 


Fxp OF foNcorRD AND fonviviatity ! 
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HE true end of vocal music is the increase 

of emotion. A psalm sung ought to create 

a higher and more impressive feeling than 

if read. In seeking 4 increase any parti- 

cular emotion, it is evident it would be 

necessary to examine into its origin. There can be 
no just aszxesis without a clear conception of the pri- 
mordial thought. If poetry be the expression of a 
higher emotion than appertains to ordinary prose or 
mere figurative discourse, —if vocal music be the 
portraiture of this emotion in a still stronger and 
more vivid character,—their mechanisms are things 
of relations and parallels, of analogies and simili- 
tudes, of correspondencies and dependencies, of co- 


' herencies and comformities. Before more of mean- 


ing can be put into the songs of the church by means 
of the symmetries of sound, it is necessary to under- 
stand what meaning there is in them already by 
means of the symmetries of words and ideas. ‘There 
must be a unity of character and a continuous feeling 
between the poetry and the melody, the hymn and 
its harmony. ‘The melody is to enhance the mean- 
ing of the poetry ; its form must be assimilated to 
the construction of the measure ; the spirit of the 
musical idea must blend with the spirit of the poe- 
tical ; the rhythm of the sounds must fall in with 
the rhythm of words. If these things be not, there 
can be no just increase of emotive action, and the 
harmonies of sound will fail in their object ; no ap- 
propriate feeling will arise from their combination 
with the harmonies of thought or the harmonies of 
language. It is not intended to assert that where 
music is improperly allied to poetry, the former 
would altogether fail in exciting emotion. It proba- 


The Design of Bocal Marsic. 


bly would not ; and by reason of this very circum- 
stance, the misapplication becomes the more objec- 
tionable, because the pleasure arising from the abs- 
tract sound leads away the mind from the consider- 
ation of the true meaning of the words, and the 
legitimate end of vocal music. For e 

the same tune be assigned to the Ist, 2nd, and 
Psalms, the same sort of recitative, the same 

dial cadences, it is manifest the true end of the 
music will have been abandoned and wholly forgot- 
ten, because one and the same musical song cannot 
add any increase of emotive power to hymns so 
perfectly differing in emotion from each other. Vo- 
cal music of any degree of emotive character 
supposes its marriage with the words to which it 
may be said it was betrothed before its very exis- 
tence. Can the recitative of Handel, ‘‘Comfort ye 
my people,” be given to the words, ‘‘He that sitteth 
in the heavens shall laugh them to scorn,” and lose 
nothing of its emotive power? Can the pastoral, 
**He shall feed his flock like a shepherd,” be set to 
the verse, ‘Thou shalt break them with a rod of 
iron,” and lose none of its truth and beauty? No 
artist would write a solo or chorus in the hope that 
it would prove equally applicable to opposite emo- 
tions, or equally suitable to all kinds of poetry. No 
particular melody can be said to be equally expres- 
sive of hymns and odes widely differing in measures 
and emotions, It must be better fitted for one than 
another, and best of all fitted to that to which it 
owes its creation. And if it answers the true end 
of music, and increases the emotion of the poetry, 
the composer has understood and felt with the poet, 
and given birth to a true, and, therefore, an endur- 
ing ing. —D1. Gauntlet, 








Short Score—How to write. 


OUNG pianists and harmoniumists some- 
times ask how they can accomplish an 
accompaniment to part-music, only the 
vocal score of which is printed. An 
experienced player, who hasa little know- 

ledge of Harmony, will perform easily enough from 
the vocal score, but young executants may find this 
beyond their powers. eir best plan, in such a 
case, is to condense the score into two staves—or 
write it im “*Short Score” as it is teemed—a thing 
which they can easily do for themselves. If direc- 
tions how to proceed are necessary the following will 
assist them, Suppose a ony of music of which 
this fragment is a portion has to be written in short 





score, first copy, on the treble stave, the vocal treble 
in the usual way, turning the stems of all the notes 
upwards; then copy the vocal alto on the same stave, 
turning the stems downwards. Next, for the bass 
stave, write out the vocal tenor turning the stems of 
the notes upwards, and transposing the part into 
the bass remembering that— 


in the tenor part is to be written— <=. 


—— 


and all thé other notes in like manner. After 
which all that remains to be done is to the 
vocal bass on the bass stave, turning the stems 
downwards, and the short score will appear thus ;— 








. 


Part-music in vocal score only is more economical 
than full score, permitting the insertion of a greater 
amount of matter in the same space. In such a case 
the single copy which the accompanist requires is 
easily procurable in the way described above, and 
it serves the purpose of an accompaniment, 
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THE QUAVER. 1876. 


METZLER & COS PENNY PART-SONGS., 


Arranged for Four Voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 
By EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 
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Ring the Bell, Watchman. Eulalie. 
Rock me to sleep, Mother. Lillie Dale. 
Lulu is our darling pride. Annie of the Vale. 
The Hazel Dell. Under the Willow she’s sleeping.” 
pana oe Pa. Toll the Bell. 
Some Fo When Johnny comes marching home, 
Hark! the Herald Angels sing, and Christians | Jessie, the Flower o’ Dunblane, 
Awake. Comin’ thr ans Rye. 
Home, sweet 
Kelvin Grove. 
The Keel row. 
Bonnie Dundee. 
The Lass o’ Gowrie. 
Calier Herrin.’ 
March of the Men of Harlech, 
Dulce Domum. 
Has sorrow thy young days shaded? 
The Young May Moon. 
Rich and rare were the gems she wore. 
Last Rose of Summer. 
Farewell! but whenever you welcome the hour. 
Love’s young dream, 
Believe me if all those endearing charms. 
The Harp that once thro’ Taunt Tara's Halls 
The Minstrel Boy. 
Chorus of Musketeers. 
The old, old song. 
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Within a mile of Edinboro’ Town, 





London: METZLER & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. W. 





é NEW PART SONG, 
Now Ready, price 64. I OVE YOU FOR BEAUTY. By 


OUNOD’S “SEND OUT THY LIGHT” HAMILTON CLARKE. with 
(Anthem). For the use of Choirs. success by Henry Leslie's oir, Class 
on: Metzler & Co. Copy, 2d. Folio Edition, 1s, 6d. 
Lond 9 


London: Metzler & Co., 
5%, Goast Mactherengh Steg, W. 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


LETTER-NOTE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


On the Tonic or Do-for-the-key-tone Principle. 


of Elementary Instructi Si .—By David Colville and 
Baniley Hn he cue Snes ltrs are graslywithrawn. "Pace i clty git tere, ts OE 


POFIL/S HANDBOOK.—con: the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, 


pu tely. In two 
THE a hd sul Ging METHOD, Elementary Division.—A course of elementary 
og a Ca > In this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in 
t Is. + in wra hg 
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3d. each. 
course of elementary ice in vocal music, by David Colville. 
Harmonbed for 5 alto with ad Jib, bass, and suitable for schools or junior c' In penny 


fa wx INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, usefulefor the purpose of 
explaining the onal, tion, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 
THE OH th Wew clemmentary work in preparation. 


an : F. mal, Paice 20, : Teenie Row: Edinburgh: Johustone, Hunter & Oo. 


Londoti: : F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, & CO, 
Printed at the gukek Music Press, 47, Lismore Road, London, ~ 
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